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theatres, when not in dramatic use, the upper stage was oc- 
cupied by the musicians and boy-singers." 

On many other points of minor importance one might feel 
inclined to question the statements of Mr. Lawrence. But 
the physical conditions of the early playhouses have not yet 
been exactly determined by careful research, and many de- 
tails still remain in obscurity. Mr. Lawrence's book 
is valuable as a summing-up, and in the case of doubtful 
points, as an inspiration to further investigation. 

It would be pleasant, in conclusion, to dwell on the many 
commendable features of the volume. I have space, however, 
to mention only two. 

In the paper, "New Facts about the Blackf riars, " is pre- 
sented an ingenious and plausible explanation of the term 
"private" as applied to certain playhouses. The author 
connects the word with the city ordinance of 1575, forbidding 
public performances within the city; "Provydid allwaie that 
this Aete . . . shall not extend to anie plaies ... in 
the pryvate hous, dwellinge, or lodginge, of anie nobleman, 
citizen or gentleman . . . without publique or common 
collection of money of the auditorie. ' ' This seems conclusive. 

In the paper on "Title and Locality Boards," and again 
in the final essay, Mr. Lawrence has done a valuable service by 
emphasizing the use of the multiple setting which long held 
sway at the court, and, at first, in the private, and to a 
less extent, in the public playhouses. The need of calling 
special attention to this fact is well proved by the clumsy at- 
tempts of modern editors to give exact locations to the scenes 
in our early plays. The disastrous results of such an attempt 
are to be observed in Mr. Bond's recent edition of the plays 
of John Lyly. As Mr. Lawrence remarks (p. 237) : "It is ad- 
visable that the student of Elizabethan drama should make 
himself thoroughly conversant with the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the multiple scene and the conventionalisms its em- 
ployment gave rise to, so that he may readily recognize a 
play constructed strictly on its principles, when he comes 
across it." 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 

Cornell University. 



DIE KAILYARD SCHOOL: EIN BEITRAG ZUR NEU- 
EREN ENGLISCHEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE, von 
Dr. Fritz Loose. Berlin, Emil Eberling. 1912. Pp. 93. 

The material which Dr. Loose has here brought forward in 
a formal thesis would have served much better for a magazine 
article, to the length of which it might be reduced by th« 
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omission of a good deal of padding. At least a third of the 
ninety-three pages are occupied by perfectly useless summar- 
ies of the plots of the stories treated and by extracts taken 
rather at random from contemporary book-reviews. For a 
magazine article, however, it must be added, there would be 
needed not only compression but a radical change of style, 
for the method of composition is dry and mechanical in the 
extreme, quite unrelieved by critical insight or originality, 
and with but a single flash of humor, perhaps unmeant: in 
answer to the charge that the Kailyard novelists have ma- 
ligned their countrymen by bringing so much whisky into 
their stories, Dr. Loose protests : ' ' Auch der Whisky spielt 
in den Werken der Kailyarders nur eine untergeordnete 
Rolle, wie jeder Leser zugeben muss. Er nimmt nur den 
Platz ein, den der Schnaps in jedem wohlgeordneten Haus- 
halt der niederen Landbevolkerung einnimmt."! 

However disappointing in execution, the study which Dr. 
Loose has made of the Kailyard School deals with a subject 
by no means lacking in interest. Until recent times the lit- 
erary school has been a phenomenon far more familiar in 
France and even in Germany than in England. The most 
conspicuous example of it in English literature is, of course, 
the so-called Lake School, the term being applied to a group of 
writers who had hardly any single quality in common. But 
at present the tendency to cohere into groups seems distinctly 
on the increase. The group of Scottish writers for whom W. 
E. Henley in 1895 first suggested the name "Kailyard 
School " is by no means the only genuine school that has arisen 
during the last half-century, nor is it the most important. 
But it is one in which the common impulse and the common 
characteristics are especially manifest and well marked. It 
includes four or five writers whose work deserves to be remem- 
bered, and it produced about a dozen volumes of good short 
stories and three or four fairly good novels, all of which 
appeared between 1888, when Barrie initiated the movement 
with his Auld Licht Idylls, and 1900, when Barrie turned 
to the drama and the others ceased to produce significant 
work. 

As his five chief representatives of the school, Dr. Loose 
selects Barrie, its founder and leader, ' ' Ian Maclaren ' ', Crock- 
ett, "Gabriel Setoun", and "Anne S. Swan." There can be 
no quarrel with the choice of the first three; but the work of 
"Gabriel Setoun" (Thomas Nicoll Hepburn) is distinctly of 
minor importance, and that of "Anne S. Swan" (Mrs. Bur- 
nett Smith) is certainly of no importance at all from the point 
of view of literature. In view of the inclusion of these it 
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seems strange that David Storran Meldrum should have been 
entirely omitted, even from the list of lesser writers given on 
page 13. Meldrum 's novels of Fifeshire are pronounced by 
one well-known critic 1 "to come nearer to Gait's ideal, as set 
forth in his Annals, than any of the works of his other suc- 
cessors, except the very best of Mrs. Oliphant's." Gait was, 
as Dr. Loose declares in a later section, the true father of the 
Kailyard School, and Meldrum certainly deserves at least men- 
tion among his literary descendants. Besides his five Kail- 
yarders, Dr. Loose also discusses Douglas Brown, whose House 
with the Green Shutters (1901) he quite rightly classes apart, 
for it was written in intentional reaction against the school of 
Barrie and in the spirit of the English naturalists. Had 
Browne lived to follow up his fine first effort he might have 
founded a rival and perhaps truer school; as it was, the 
Kailyard never recovered from his brilliant attack. 

The most satisfactory part of Dr. Loose's treatise is the 
section in which he analyzes the points of kinship in the body 
of work that he has selected. He has no difficulty in showing a 
remarkable agreement, without mere imitation of each other, 
in subject-matter, in spirit, in form and style, and especially 
in selection of scene and period. All the members of the school 
place their stories in Lowland Scotland, in the "landward" 
rather than the "burghal" portion, and among the conditions 
of a former generation rather than at the present day. They 
do their best work in the distinctively modern short-story 
form, not infrequently reducing it to a mere sketch, and they 
embroider upon it much the same brand of Scotch dialect, 
Scotch humor, and Scotch pathos. But their most character- 
istic mark is found in the way in which they all combine with 
the attempt at realistic portraiture of manners an idealizing 
spirit, which their enemies are prone to call sentimentality, 
and which leads them to ignore whatever is repellent or un- 
pleasant. It is this that sets them sharply apart from the 
contemporary English school of Hardy, Phillpotts, and Quil- 
ler-Couch and from such isolated Scotch work as The House, 
with the Green Shutters. 

It is less easy to distinguish the work of the school from 
that of its Scotch predecessors. In his 1 section on the rela- 
tions of the Kailyarders to the older Scotch novelists Dr. Loose 
begins with Scott, who was the first to use Scotch peasantry in 
fiction in the Antiquary and The Heart of Midlothian. But he 
maintains that it was Scott's contemporary Gait who created 

1 William Wallace, "The Limits of Scottish Patriotism," Fortnightly, 
vol. 88 (1907), pp. 610-20. This striking article on writers of the 
school has escaped Dr. Loose's bibliography. 
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the novel of Scotch humble life, and traces the succession from 
Gait to Barrie through Moir, Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Oliphant, and 
George Macdonald. The omission of Stevenson's name is 
justified by the statement that his work is national, that of 
the Kailyarders parochial; but William Black, whose glow- 
ing tales of the North of Scotland did much to create the 
public that later welcomed the Kailyarders, might well have 
been added to his list at this point. In studying the relations 
of the Kailyard School to these earlier writers, Dr. Loose has 
analyzed so copiously the elements of their art which they 
took over that the reader begins to wonder what new thing 
they brought with them. This we are nowhere told. As a 
matter of fact, it is rather difficult to put one's finger on any 
single new feature in Kailyard fiction, although it is impossi- 
ble to escape the conviction that it did constitute to some ex- 
tent a new type. Perhaps the originality lay in a shifting of 
the balance of fictional elements, by which atmosphere or local 
color became foremost for the first time in Scotch fiction, the 
sole purpose and the chief attraction of the story. A minor in- 
novation lay also in the introduction of the short story into 
the fiction of Scotch humble life. 

The shortest and least satisfactory section of the treatise 
is that devoted to the circumstances favoring the rise of the 
school. Dr. Loose quite rightly regards the Kailyard School 
as merely a part of the greater movement of the last half- 
century which has been named in Germany the "Heimat- 
kunst. ' ' But he makes the suprising statement that the ' ' Hei- 
matkunst" movement is confined to Germanic countries 
(among which he includes England and Scotland) because 
only in Germanic countries are the factors needed to produce 
it present. These necessary factors are, to quote his words, 
"in erster Linie eine tiefe Naturliebe, und daraus hervor- 
gehend eine wahre Prommigkeit, innige Liebe zur engeren 
Heimat, und das Gefuhl der engsten Zusammengehorigheit 
untereinander. " Surely it is only the writer's own "innige 
Liebe zur engeren Heimat" that leads him to suppose that 
these qualities are confined to his own race. In France, to 
take only the most conspicuous omission, the " Regionaliste " 
movement, associated with the names of Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Theuriet, Le Braz, Bazin, and others from every French 
province and almost every department, is closely parallel in 
its history and its ideals with contemporary " Heimatkunst " 
schools in Germany, England, and Scotland. Especially in- 
structive for the English and Scotch movements is it to note 
how the seeds of French " Regionalisme " were planted in 
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Balzac's provincial novels, just as the school of Hardy in 
England derives from George Eliot and the Kailyarders 
from Scott. And perhaps the most notable results of the 
movement as a whole are to be found not in any of the large 
countries, in little sectional schools like the Kailyard and 
the various provincial groups of Prance and Germany, but 
in the literary revivals that have been going on in so many 
of the small nationalities and languages during the last fifty 
years, — Flemish and Provencal, Norse and Polish, Breton 
and Gaelic. The Germanic countries have only borne their 
part in the remarkable intensification of local, sectional, and 
racial spirit which has been a European tendency. 

To answering the question what circumstances favored the 
rise of the "Heimatkunst" movement in the latter half of 
the last century Dr. Loose devotes but a half-dozen lines, 
stating merely that it was a reaction against over-civilization 
and a consequent delight in the portraiture of more primitive 
conditions. Undoubtedly the longing of blase city folk for 
the "simple life", or rather for books about the "simple life", 
had its part in the development, just as in ancient Alexandria 
it helped to give rise to Greek pastoral poetry. But for the 
modern movement it might have been well to consider also 
the suggestive explanation offered by Kellner in his history 
of Victorian literature, that it is a paradoxical result of the 
rise of modern methods of transportation, by which there has 
been effected a greater mingling of races than ever before in 
the world's history. The uprooting of so many thousands 
from the homes of many generations, he tells us, has brought 
about a well-nigh universal spiritual strain and soreness, a 
dissatisfaction and longing which finds voice in the literature 
in question. In accordance with this explanation are the 
many signs that these intensely local books are written not so 
much for those who have stayed at home as for the expatriates ; 
the popularity of the Kailyarders has been far greater in 
England and America, Dr. Loose assures us, than in Scotland. 
We can also see the reason for the bitter and pessimistic tone 
which sounds through the work of so many divisions of the 
"Heimatkunst" and allies it so often with the naturalistic 
movement; less so in the Scotch division perhaps than usual, 
but even there breaking out in the work of Douglas Brown 
at the close. It is all a literature of the disinherited ; not so 
properly to be called "Heimatkunst" as " Heimwehkunst. " 

R. L. Ramsay. 
University of Missouri. 



